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Satire’s my weapon ; but I’m too discreet, 
To run a.muck and tilt at all I meet: 





SENTENCE OF JOHNSTON, BAGGULEY, AND 
DP UMMOND. 





It is impossible to consign these injured men to prison for 
two years, Without a parting word. 
be abandoned, ‘Their dungeons will not shut them from the 
sympathy of their frends; nor their temporary absence from 
the lively walks of society induce us to forget them. We 
will even hope, the term of their imprisonment may be very 
materially shoriened: for it is hardly possible the Bank system 
can totter on for two years longer; and when that rotten pillar 
of the state bends under its enormous weight, the bolts of 
their cell will be withdrawa, and they may walk out of the 
custody of daw to demand justice, on the heads ef their per- 
secutors. The Bank feels the period of its existence at hand. 
A mortal blow has been given to its proceedings by Cobbett ; 
and other less forcible, but well intended darts, have irritated 
its morbid system almost past endurance. The failure of the 
French finances produced the french revolution, even witli a me- 
tallic currency. ‘Tie failure of our system of paper currency, 
must produce a revolution—not necessarily a sanguinars revo- 
jution, but a complete one—a revolution of the most eflectual 
nature—a revolution of property, which will finally restore the 
equilibrium of society, and reintroduce a wholesome state of 
things, instead of the bloated and unhealthy system that now 
prevails, 

Many cavils have been ins*‘tuted against the word revolution; 
but, in reality, it is as harmless as reform, and not quile so 
general in its abstract signification. A re-formation, is to create 
anew :—a revolution is merely to revolve back to something 
which existed b:fore:—but both imply a considerable .altera- 
fion; and the further we remove from a bad system, the nearer 
we approach to a good one. ‘The time is past when the cry 


of jacobin and levedler could injure the cause of freedom. | 


The artifice which raised it, is seen through, and despised ; 
and thongh men like Johnstone, Bagguley, and Drummond, 
may be imprisoned without law, for complaining of it; vet 
their persecutors can awaken no hatred towards them. ’ 


one sees that Castlereagh, Canning, Sidmouth, and the rest of) 


the administration, ought to vecupy cells in the same prison, 
for the same offence—besides suffering much more for other 
deadly offences against the state, of which they have been 
guilty, without any provocation bug the insatiable desire of 
contriving to dip their greedy hands, in the wages of iniquitous 
office. The judicial cant of the chief justice on pronouncing 
sentence, deceives no one; law has been too long enlisted on 
the side of tyranny, to command any further respect, in its 
political administration. Iis cruel sentences had better be passed 
without comment; than be accompanied by those insidious and 
unfair remarks, which are in fact intended to reconcile the 
feelings of the multitude to sentences ubhorrent to the sense 
of justice, and to palliate the rigor, by appearing to lament 
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Not that they shall ever| 


Every} 


| J only wear it in a land of Hectors, 
| Thieves, supercargoes, sharpers, and directors,—PoPe, 





the hard necessity of punishment. The sentence that needs 
comment, apology, or palliation, ought not to be pronounced. 
{The law should speak, and the judge be silent. He can acd 
nothing to the solemnity or force of a proper sentence :—and 
‘should not be permitted to insult innocence, or taunt misfor- 
‘tune with his unfeeling sarcasms. 

It has been observed that many of our leading performers 
play very indifferently in their country engagements, ‘They are 
aware that the visitors go to see them, rather than their per- 
formances, of which country people are generally supposed to 
be very incompetent judges. So would it seem, the Chiet 
Justice feit himself at liberty to play his part in this play with 
but little talent, and less decency. If the newspaper reports 
be correct, and that may be taken for granted, “as they are 
uncontradicted, his lordship has rendered himself worthy of his 
| predecessor on the bench, by the complaisant sentiments h: 
entertains in favor of the ministers of the crown-—in favor of 
men, be it always remembered, who in the eyes of an indepen- 
dent judge, ought to be held in abhorrence, for their wilful 
violation of the laws, for which they are insultingly indemnified 
by their equally guilty colleages. But the Lord Chief Justice 
is grateful. He owes his elevation to his seat to the inter- 
est he was fortunate enough to make with these guilty beings ; 
and, as the proverb has it, there should be honor among fellow 
servants. So bis lordship, instead of condemning his patrons to 
the scaffold, for their treason to the state; sends Jobnstone, 
Bacguley, and Drummond to prison for two years, for darmg 
to complain of their oppresssion ! Truly, Justice is in gooa 
'hands! and the laws of England are likely to be very inpar- 
| tially administered! 

His lordship observed Jolmstone, Bagguley, and Drummond 
had been charged with ‘ uttering such expressions @s to tcite 
“the people to disrespect and hatred of his Majesty’s govern- 
ment. Good Lord Chief Justice! Are any expr ssions NeCeS- 
sary to Induce the people to do this? His * Majesty's govern. 
ment” is nonsense. Lis Majesty dees nol govern—nor do the 
laws govern, except when the ministers please — nor dloes the 
Regent, God bless him! govern al all. The ministers are the 
governors, under the omnipotent boroughmongers; and the 
Lord Chief Justice might have been ashamed of a phrase 
meant only to convey an idea which his lordship knew was a 
delusion. His Majesty’s government, indeed! What is his 
Majesty’s government? The suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act. Tbe gagging and treason bilis! ‘The employment of 
friends of the ministers, Oliver and Castles? ‘The im- 
ing and fettering of these victims in different pr®ens 
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prison ng 
without cause? ts this his Majestys government? Or are me 
‘Corn Laws, to tamish the poor by act of parliameut—the 


profligate expenditure of the state, and the enormous taxation 
of the public—the hangings of the Bank, and the persecution of 
reform—are these things parts of his Majesty’s government? If 
they are, there needs no other expressions, than the recapitula- 
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tion of the facts, to excite the people to disrespect and hatred.' they feel, that his name is venerated ; and that even a judge, 
Such things must be hated, and the authors of them disres-; who would without any hesitation send a modern Hampden to 
pected ; and they ought to be so; but to charge them upon his | the scaffold, is compelled to affect a veneration for the deeds 
Majesty’s government, is not being honest on the part of the and memory of the armed opponent of the despot Charles. The 





Lord Chief Justice. 


All these things, that so well deserve hatred, were the acts of 


his Majesty’s ministers; and to tell the British public, that to 
condemn the bad deeds of bad ministers has a tendency 
to bring his Majesty’s government into hatred and dis- 
respect, i3 an insult reserved, we hope, for the last days of 
the borough despotism. His Majesty constitutionally governs 
by his ministers, and those ministers are constitutionally res- 
ponsible for their measures ; —all of which are open to any cen- 
sure, to any condemnation. Where they deserve hatred, they 


should be held up to execration; and if ever an administration | 


deceived, insulted, and plundered this unhappy country, this ts 
that administration. 

‘The ministers are alone implicated, and that corrupt and 
intervsted majority in both houses, which has indemnified 
their guilt!) Whena judge uses the term: his majesty’s go- 
vernment from the bench, he ought to mean, the constitution 
of the land; which vo act of the prisoners has brought into 
hatred and disrespect ; but which the min-sters have loaded 
with obloquy and contempt, by proving h at itis quite tacom- 
petent to restrain their enormities. It is Sidmouth, Canning. 
Castlereagh, and their friends, Oliver and Castles, who lave 
rendered the laws contemptible, and his majesty’s government, 
as far as they are concerned, ridiculous, and despised. 

The neat charge of his lordship is still more strange. The 
prisoners endeavoured to bring the ministers into hatred aud 
disrespect. Poor things! how very atrocious! to bring them 
into Aatred and disrespect !- Wow shocking! ‘This must be 
sedition with a vengeance. So, the boasted freedom of En- 
glishmen, and the boasted responsibility of ministers are assa>- 
sinated at once by the learned judge. The law and tie con- 
stitution of England say that any minister may be brought into 
hatred and contempt, if he deserve them; aye, and that he 
may be brought to the scaffold too, if he deserve it. And by 
what means are his deserts to be ascertained! ‘Tlie Llouse of 
Commons, is blind to the demerits of any occupant of the 
treasury bench. ‘Phe Uouse of Lords has uo letsure to look 
for the fault, of the ministers; and the Prince Regent ts too 

olite a gentlemen, and too good himself to suspect that any 
of his ministers could be guilty enough to merit the block. 
Corruption may now bask at her ease. 
bad minister. It is sedition to whisper his faults! and two 
vears imprisonment to speak trnly of his deeds! Weil done, 
Mr. Chief Justice CopLeY. You ean play Serjeant Eatherside 
‘to perfection ; and are well qualified for the ofhce of a median 
judge! 

It was also in the charge remarked that the prisoners had 
profancd the names of Hampden, Sydney, and Russell; and 
that it was a shocking thing to mention such names before an 
audience that had not much leisure to read the history of Eng- 
land. Youare mistaken, my lord. 
men better versed inthe history of their country, than your 
Lordship. The agents of the system would be indeed happy, 
if such assemblies knew less, not only of the history of Eug- 
land, but of every species of information. ‘ihe wish that they 
were*ignorant is vain. They know that Hampden, Syduey, and 
Russell, were fearless enemies of despotism——that Hampden 
took up arms with his countrymen against t/egal laration, 
standing armies, and arbitrary power ; and that he feil nobly 


Nothing can reach a| 


That assembly contained | 





| people know, too, that Syduey was a fearless republican—that 
‘* for his loved republic he fought, and bled;” and at last pe- 
rished for his loved republicanisin upon the scaffold, in the pre- 
sence of multitudes of his assembled countrymen—among whom 
not one was found to attempt to rescue trom the fatal axe, a 


* map, of whom the posterity of those heartless slaves, were to 


emblazon as one of the founders of the constitution ! and for 
whose name, a judge was one day to affect veneration, even on 
‘the bench from whence he passed condemnation upon his dis- 
iciples! Yes, the people know and feel all this; and they see 
also the attempts that are made to prevent them from know- 
ing more. But the curtain shall be raised. The whole of the 
recesses and back scenery of corruption shall be laid open; and 
new Hampdens, new Sidneys, and new Russells, shall arise, to 
vindicate in truth the lives and principles of their illustrious 
prototype. 

A curious fact was developed on the passing sentence on 
these individuals. Livesey one of the witnesses had received 
trom Lord Sidmouth a sum of thirty pounds. It was kind 
in the chief justice, to make an apology for this impartial 
evidence, When notice was taken of the fact by Drammond. 
His words are—‘ You alluded to the witness Livesey; but 
listen to what he stated. He said that having attended seve- 
ral of the meetings, the police subsequently requested him, 
from bis extreme accuracy, to visit other meetings. In doing 
so he was discharging a duty which he owed to his country | 
You cannot say that dis reward was excessive, 1 am sure 
t irly pounds could not be construed into an extravagant re- 
muveration, or as operating as a bribe.” The chief justice 
then imagines that scoundrelism is a commodity likely to fetei 
a good price; but, however, correct his opinion may be in the 
higher circles, where his knowledge could not be fairly dispu- 
ted, he calculates at much too low a rate upon the quantity on 
hand among the lower retainers of the system in the country; 
where it is tiuch to be feared it prevails to such a degree, as 
to be volunteered eveu for nothing, in behalf of ministers: or 
at most, in the hope of being rewarded by future Oliverian 
appomtments ; as auxiliary supporters of Sidmouth’s system of 
espionage, and fraud, . 

There is in many parts of England a sort of fanaticism ra- 
ging agalust reform; which is become furious, as it perceives 
all its arts and anger only serve to facilitate the objects of the 
retormers. ‘Pils is the same spirit that actuated the holy Inquisi- 
tion, and instigated the murder of the Protestants in’ the 
south of France:—and it would also ravage the manu- 
facturiag districts of Englaud; but that its bigotry is only 


equalled by its mnbecility upon a generel scale, ut 
though it can only accelerate reform, it can oecasion- 


| ally pounce upon a reforiner, and, with the assistance of 
church and state, a leaning from the bench, and the ministe- 
rial interpretation of the law, this same evil spirit may now and 
ihen gratify its revenge, by opening the gates of the dungeon 
}upon those who are really in earnest, in their attempts to en- 
‘tighten the people, and to enabie them, by Wisdom, to reform 
| the state. Thirty pounds would have been more than enough 
ty have bought thirty rogues of this description, to depose any 
thing aud every thing; and if Livesey, who may be a very good 











| ae, has no better proofs of his honesty, than that he only re- 


ceived (hirly pounds for his services, he must pardon the pub- 


npou the field in arms against a crowned tyrant. It is for this! Ne tor nut raueg hin very high on the list of honourable men. 
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What, cannot Sidmouth find any man to give him even the, objects of that expedition, will be called to a strict account. 
truth without hire? Is the duty he requires so abominable, so | That meeting was legal, and held for a constitutional purpose. 
abhorrent to every idea of honor, that he must buy every aid| It was dispersed by a wanton military outrage, in a deliberate 
that his system requires? Dare he trust his cause with uo one | violation of the spirit and letter of the law ; aud was an act of 
but his hired evidence! Out of the thousands assembled, was | despotism which must yet be atoned for, in the day of reckon- 
he afraid to call one honest man—oune who had not been) ing, when the genius of England shall awaken from her sleep 
sent there by his myrmidons to find, or to make sedition,| of death, and re-animate the drooping freedom of the isle. 
wherewith to charge the prisoners? The judges ought to have} His lordship is said to have told the jury, they had called 
struck his testimony off the record; to palliate the disgraceful | no witnesses; and therefore all the accusations against them 
facts, might have suited well enough with the duties of a hire-| were te be considered proved! ‘This is impartiality, and jus- 
ling advocate ; but did not comport with the dignity of a Bri-| tice, with a vengeance. Their condition, as described in the 
tish Judge! It was not “an extravagant remnneration.” It ‘last week's Dwarf, prevented them from taking any steps in 
was however a remuneration sufficient to deprive any man of | their own defence; and their incapacity to do what they ought 
any credit as a witness. The amount of the bribe was of no/to have done, is brought by the judge, in substantiation 











It was given as a bribe-- and it matters not in| 


iinportance. 
There were hundreds of disin- | 


what light it was accepted. 
terested persons present ; and the testimony of a slave sent by! 
the police, and hired by Lord Sidmouth, even at so low a 
price as thirty pounds, ought to have been rejected. 

The remark that “ previous circumstances” had nothing to | 
do with the recent trial is entirely false. The previous circum-, 
stances had produced the trial. They were ‘the ail in all,” of | 
the business. The men had been injured, ceeply injured— | 
the iron hand of power had been unjust upon them; and the! 
barbs of its broken arrows were yet festering in their unhealed | 
wounds, ‘hey were seeking redress---and that redress was. 
denied to them by law, while another series of law, proclaimed 
they were entitled to redress. They resembled travellers who 
had fallen among thieves, and had been outsworn by the ban- 
ditti who robbed and wounded them. They were not in the 
condition of men who had never been aggrieved :—of men! 
who without provocation had come forward to accuse the 
ministers, and to denounce the system. They complained of 
what they had suffered—of what they had felt—aud of what 
their families had felt and suffered. ‘They were men of more 
mind than their oppressors imagined; avd they would not 
hear patiently the indignities which had been heaped upon 
them in such superabundent measure. 

‘They could not crouch like slaves beneath the burthens they 
were compelled to bear, without some attempt to throw off 
their chains; and what the laws denied they were justified in 
seeking by other means. How kind of Justice Copley to tell 
Johnstone that the previous circumstances would not increase 
his punishment an hour! How compassionate! They ought 
to have prevented his being imprisoned for an hour: and the 
authors of his past sufferings compelled to change their lux- 
urlous livings and splendid habitations, for his dungeon, bis 
suffering, and his chains. | 
Never will the pious suspender of the laws, Sidmouth, 
forgive these men their taunts at his reluctant restoration of 
them to society, under recognizances for their appearance on 
the first day of the following term. Never will he forgive 
their request of being tried fur the hich treason of which he | 
accused them; and their clamorous demand of justice in his 
courts of law. For this have they been watched, and dog- 
ged, and hunted into the ministerial toils. A‘ drag-net” 
has been cast around them: and for two or three year have 
they been the objects of vindictive jealousy, and ofticial 
hatred, ; 

Asa matter of seriovs charge, it has been urged against 
them ; that they were the projectors of the Blanket expedition, 
Phe time will come, when that accusation will be an honor, 
end a high one too; and when the hounds of despotism who 
dared to interrupt the peuceable business und praiseworthy 


‘duct is every thing but what it ought to be. 


of the charges against them. His lordship has not been 
long enough a judge to forget the acts of the barrister. 


lInstead of summing up the evidence, be forgot that he 


was not ostensibly retained for the crown, and pleaded 
against the prisoners. Well might Johnstone exclaim, 
‘My Lord, we bave not had a fair trial!” and not well did 
his Lordship reply, ‘© This has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion Oh, how these lawyers detest REASON! It is then 
bane, their mortal bane ; and their greatest care is to prevent 
the possibility of its appearing. Not having had a fair trial, 
had nothing to do with the fact of passing sentence upon the 
verdict of the trial!) What absurdities will pass current, if de 
livered with the gravity of an owl, in the wig and gown of a 
Jearned judge! What feelings must these gentlemen have, who 


can thus throw down the gauntlet to reason, to the injury of 
their fellow-men—to the injury of men with the same feelings 


of men, whom they know to have been injured, while they 
become parties to injuring them more deeply, to bolster up a 
rotten, wicked, foolish, and mercenary system. “The Attorney - 
General, it is said, is privately a good man. Wis public con- 
He can use any 
stratagem, and take any unfair means against his master’s vie- 
tims, as well as any holy inquisitor among them all. Let him 
‘uot again pretend to startle when his masters are named. He 
is the meanest of all servants who will serve a bad cause for a 
stipulated fee. 

ly another part of the Dwarf is inserted a letter, which im- 
plicates in the charge of negligence, at least, those who had the 
management of the defence of the prisoners; out of court. 
Awish to ascertain the truth is the only motive why we insert it; 
as random accusation may be undeservedly thrown at any man. 
It is however important that the trath should be known; and 


‘it is but justice to the Rev. Mr. Harrison, to tell him that he is 


accused of neglect, that he may rebut the charge. In his be- 
half we are however enabled to state that he earnestly endea- 


‘ voured to obtain for these injured men, the exertions of Mr. 


Charles Pearson, as their attorney: and that the pumerous and 
indispensible engagements of that gentleman in town, which he 
was unable to leave without injury to his clients, that alone 
prevented the repeated application of Mr, Harrison from being 
successful. The truth ought to be elicited; but the want ot 
success is not a good reason for differences between men seek- 
ing the same object. Having failed to redeem the victims 
from invarceration, we should now endeavour to Ighten thei 
fate as far as possible ; and to assure them we have not ceased 
tu respect them because their enemies have prevailed. We 
‘have not forgotten by whom they have been persecuted; but 
‘they must have some honor and integrity who are marked 
‘by such men as the had of Sidmouth, Castlereagh, and 


| Canning. 
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DECLARATION OF THE STOCKPORT UNION. 





Reviewing with heartfelt regret the ill-spent years of our his- 
tory; and beholding, of late, the rapid decrease of public mo- 
rals ; the mockeries of pretended worship—the wicked adminis- 
tration of both public and private justice—the abuse of every 
thing intended by the muniticent Creator, for the comfort and 
happiness of his creatures~: the oppression, slavery, and cruel- 
ty that every where abound—the incessant endeavour to instil 
into the mind of the rising generation sentiments, not only con- 
irary to nature, but prejudicial to the freedom and well-being 
of a community, and which must finally end in the ruin of all: 
in fine, seeing that the greatest suffering and affliction, have 
not only existed for years past, but have now (in a period of 
profound peace) arrived at a pitch of severity never before 
equalled, and with no other prospect before us, but a continu- 
auce, if not an increase, of woes; and believing that all the evils 
we endure arise from the effects of a bad system of morals, 
taught by ignorant, inexperienced pretenders to wisdom and 
virtue, who are nursed and cherished by a sordid aristocracy 
and corrupt system of Government. Therefore we, who sub 
scribe to the following rules, being desirous of commencing an 
Establishment which will effect a better order of society, do 
resolve to unite with all friends and fellow-citizens who will 
join us in promoting human happiness ; taking for our motto 
and guide, the maxim of “ Doing unto others as we would they 
ehould do unto us.” For these reasons we do solemnly declare 
in the presence of the Supreme Being, that we will adhere to 
this principle; and by these Rules endeavour to obtain legally 
our Rights as Men and Citizens. 

Resolved, 

That * men are born, and always continue free, and equal 
in respect of their natural rights. Civil distinctions, therefore, 
can be founded only on public utility. 

‘©The most essential end of all moral and_ political associa- 
tions is, the preservation of the natural and imprescriptible 
rights of man; and these rights are, liberty, protection of pto- 
pesty, security, aid resistence to oppression,” 

The sole real sovereignty of the state is necessarily in the 
people or nation; because on earth a nation hath no superior. 
This alone is literally a sovereignty, as being underived, inhe- 
rent, and absolute. 

For promoting the object of the Union, it it requisite the 
town be divided into twelve Sections; each section to elect 
two General Committee men, not less than twenty-one years 
of age, and resident in the town not less than two years, and 
to reside in the section they represent; their duty is to transact 
all business at the regular meetings of the General Committee, 
ene half to go out of office every three months. 

‘Phat a President, Vice-President, Treasurer, and Secretary, 
shall be appointed from and by the General Comnnittee ; the 
President and Vice-President to continue in office one week, to 
be appointed by retation ; the Treasurer and secretary to con- 
tinue in office during the pleasure of the Committee. 

‘Phat a place or places be provided, for Lecturing, Reading, 
Conversation, &c.; also for teaching the rising community, 
such good and moral principles as may lead the will to the 
practice of the great laws of God. 

All members of the Union to be classed, with twelve mem- 
bers to euch; to elect a leader from amongst themselves every 
three months; and meet once every week at the house of one 
of the members of the class, or at the Union Rooms, for read- 
ing, or cunversiwg. Each member to pay weckly one penny 
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for the carrying into effect the object of the Union. The class 
reader to write down the important proceedings of every class 
meeting. 

The Class-leaders to mect the General-Committee every 
Monday evening for the purpose of paying their respective 
class collection ; and of reporting the progress of their respec- 
live classes in moral and political information. 


That the room be opened every Sunday from nine till twelve 
o'clock in the forenoon, and from half-past one to four in the 
afternoon; and on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Fr iday 
Evenings for instructing, in reading, Writing, Arithmetic and 
Grammar ; on Wednesday, for Reading such books as the 
Committee approve ; and on Saturday to recite moral and po- 
litical pieces, 

A Library to be attached to the Institution, purchased out of 
the general Fund of the Union, to which all members shall 
have free access. 

The General Committee, or any part thereof, to have power 
to visit each and every class at the time of its meeting. 

That as soon as convenient, we intend to depute some good 
and well-tried citizen, as our Representative to London, to 
preseat our Petitions and Remonstrances to the Chief Magis- 
trate; and act with conjunction in the Deputies or Represen- 
tatives that may be deputed and convened trom other towns 
there to remaiu, until we have obtained our rights as Men and 
Citizens. 

That the said Representative shall be elected annually by 
ballot, revocable at any time by his constituents. 

That all members of this Union, above eighteen years of 
age, shall have power to vote for general Committee-men, the 
Union Representative, &c. &e. 

That although it is little to be doubted that the good of 
his Constituents would ever govern the discretion of a Repre- 
sentative elected and limited as aforesaid, yet, avreeably to 
the very nature of a deputed authority, the Deputy must be 
subject, at the pleasure of his Constituents, to receive their 
tustructions, 

All Property of the Union shall be entrusted only in the 
hands of General Committee men, Trustees, o: public servants 
for the time being, for the management aud care of the Union. 

Every General Committee-man, Trustee, or other Officer, 
on going Out of the ofhice, shall deliver up his trust, with a 
clear and fair statement of all that has been placed in his care, 
within one month after his going out of office. 

The President and General Committee shall have power to 
summon defaulters before them, on authenticated complaints 
being made, 

The President shall have power to call a meeting of the ge- 
neral committee, on any urgent occasion. 

The President and major part of the general committee shall 
fhave power to call a public Meeting of the Union, whenever 
they deem it necessary; or the President himself, when for- 
mally required, by a requisition sigued by twenty-five mem- 
bers of the Union . 

Seeing that it is impossible to Do to others as we would they 
should do unto us, whilst the present corruptions in the par- 
liamentary representation of the People shall sap, as they do, 
all the foundations of public and private morals, each mem- 
ber of this Union must ever feel it to be a moral obligation 
incumbent on him to attend to the objecis thereof; but pre- 
eminently to promote, by all just means in his power, ara 
dical reform of Parliament, by meaus of suffrage of all male 





persons of mature age and sane minds, whe have not fos 
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any crime forfeited the right—of Parliaments having a duration 
not exceeding one year, and of Elections by ballot. 

That the rules of this institution may be amended as expe- 
rience shall shew to be necessary: but no alteration shall be 
made, except by a General Meeting called for consideration 
of any such proposition or propositions; on which occasion, 
such proposition or propositions shall be proposed, and may 
be debated, in that General Meeting ; but nothing conclusive 
thereon shall take effect, until a subsequent General Meeting 
shall, by adjournment, be held after am interval of fourteen 
days ‘days at the Jeast; when such amendment or amendments 


as shall then be agreed on, shail become binding as rules of 


the Union. 
\. B. All communications to be addressed to the General 
Committee, Union Rooms, Lendon Place, Stockport. 





TRIAL OF JOHNSTONE, BAGGULEY, AND 


DRUMMOND. 
Manchester, 24 April, 1819. 
Sir, 

I presume upon your candour to excuse 
another intrusion on your valuable time. Ever foremost in 
the chase after corruption, I can but follow you at humble 
distance, content with the unquestionable glory of being in at 
the death. Your remarks on the trial of Johnson, Bagguley, 
and Drummond, will create a very decisive feeling; if “there 
has been foul play. Next to the satisfaction I receive in the 
presperity of an honest man, | am best pleased with the con- 
fusion of arascal, And if L but remove the rubbish, so as to 
expose to your view the entrance to the labyrinth, which 
guards the retreat of certain tools and mstruments, you will 
perhaps discover that the fool, whom you suppose played the 
organ, only blew the bellows. 

Mr. Williams said, and did all that pew be expected of 
him; and as the reporters say, displayed a great deal of in- 
genuity, a sort of hocus- pocus qualification Which the learned 
ventleman is doubtless very proud of ; and whose well earned 
title to it, 1 am by no means disposed to dispute. You lay 
proper stress on the strange circunistance of no evidence being 
adduced on behalf of the defendants, and if the worthy coun- 
sel’s gallimaufry (pardon me, it is his own word) had any 
worthier object than to display the glorious uncertainty of the 
legal science, and his peculiar fitness to strut about in its mazy 
windings, you will perhaps consign the arduous task of peering 
atter it to the discoverers of signs and wonders in a Boadicea’s 
night-urn! Boulter is notorious enough, and can inimic ho- 
nesty and loyalty as methodically as mutes do sorrow, when 
the heart’s not sad! Livesey, no man can mistake; he 
does ell for amor-patrie, expects no remuneration except for 
* luss of time and expences, has not hitherto received more 
than one pound enclos’d in a letter from Goody Sidmouth's 
factotum EHobhouse, a most excellent witness, a witness of most 
acute ears, and rare memory ! and Oliver are twin 
destroyers of their unoffending countrymen, and henceforth 
their detested names shall be synonymous. Congenial souls, 
excresences fastened on humanity, may ye meet an early, a 
kindred, an exalted fate!! 

Jolin Horatio Lloyd, son of lawyer Lloyd, of police celebrity, 
was so shock’d, is so young, look’d so ‘silly, ap’d the parrot 
sO abominably, made truth so appear like falsehood, and false- 
hood so like truth, that we will dismiss the uufledged thing ; 
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and charitably hope that on its return to school it will profit 
by the remorse which will invade its moments of retirement 
and reflection, if the thing can reflect, even in Oxtord; for the 
oppression it has assisted to heap on the heads of these hapless 
men. 

Two of the witnesses are from London and ‘‘iappened”’ to 
be in Stockport ; others reside in Stockport; and several of 
the worthies are constables. Joseph Nadin was called but-— 
not examined! he loves his country too! his testimony is as 
negotiable as Livesey’s; like his too, it has its price—he was 
I dare say at the rehearsal, what a pity the farce was not al- 
low’d to proceed, and the worthy deputy permitted to play 
his part !—How uniform, how mechanical! never were the 
powers of the lever, screw, wedge, or inclin’d plane, no nor 
even the muscular energy of the brawny scullion in the happy 
twirling of a mop, more nicely regulated by their several vis- 
inertia or resisting contacts, than the beginning, getting-up, 
and progress of this notable trial to its end. To all the learned 
judge elaborated, I would say, pshaw !—to all that fell from 
the ingenious counsel, pshaw !—to much of what was deposed 
by the witnesses, shame!—to the tout-ensemble, pshaw !!— 
but to those who were entrusted with the fate of the poor be- 
trayed sufferers, who paltered with them in a double se nse, 
and kept the word of promise to the ear, but broke it to their 
hope, I am desirous to make a few remarks—Report says a 
certain character, with “Reverend” prefixed to his same 
(of whom more in a future letter) has had the chief manage- 
ment of the defence ; has been the depository of subscriptions 
to a large amount for purposes connected with it; and has even 
now a sort of exclusive direction of, or in other words @ carte- 
blanche to apply the funds as he pleases. This man has | been 
closely identified with the prisoners; has been a main spoke iu 
the terrible revolutionary wheel, and with a courage secon: id ty 
none, braved the peril of that pitiless storm which was deta 
with so much judicious pomp and circumstance by the witnesses, 
“How is’t when all Taranto wear the chains of bondage 
thou alone art free ?” how, good sir, live you contriv edu to keep 
your well known head out of the uoose ? but above all, Low is 
it that your efforts to defend your less happy asseciates seem 
so like anything but honest, are deficient of everything but 
imbecility and ignorance ? Witnesses in abundance were at your 
beck, why were they not ealled ? what imattered it that Wil- 
liams advised their being kept back 2? you ought to have known 
the trickery of lawyers, to have been able to counteract it, o: 
to have shrunk from the task of hazarding the libe ty, perhaps 
the lives of men whose credulity placed their fate in your 
hands, 

It is said your witnesses were of a stamp to do injury rather 
than service by their testimony ; but there were men of irre- 
proachable character, honest inen, in Stockport, whose testi- 
mony would have benefited them, and who were both ready 
and willing to attend and give it, when called upon. Perhaps 
honesty is an exotic in your ca‘alogue ; if you are lonourable 
and honest, vou will thank me for affording you an opportu- 
nity to prove it. Let us bear your account of these strange 
matters; tell us what marvellous result you anticipated froma 
this ingenious, tedious counsel's lengthy address. The jury 
were sworn to decide according to the evidence laid before 
them —did you honour the jury so far as to fear that they 
would compare the merits of what might be deposed by un- 
bought, unsuborned witnesses, with the round unvarnish@d 
tales” of Lindsey and Co., and by that comparison acquit 
your Friends? Or did you, whilst your reason took a nap, ex- 


that 


}pect that Willlams would coax them to decide according to bus 
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speech? the mind seeks in vain to rest on something which | be bought, or sold; and that the owners quarrel about who 


will ease it of suspicion ; all is obscure! Pray dispe} then the 
murky clouds of doubt, perplexity, and distrust which so thick- 
iv overshadow your conduct. The ladies, kind souk, mind, 
simper, and look foolish whilst listening to the Counsel’s lumi- 
nous address ; the jury be all ear, and labour to understand it, 
the honourable Judge nod, secundem artem, the court be all 
amazement, and the rabble stare; but men, whose ears are not 
sv easily trickled with such straws, contemplate only the glar- 
ing mockery of being told that evidence in their favour will but 


do them i injury ; and that to the conscientious depositions of 


clowns, school-boys, and spies, it 1s only necessary to oppose 
the verbose, tinkling jargon of an equally disinterested advo- 
cate. 
Pitying the unfortunate, detesting the designing, 
the busy and incompetent, and honouring the sincere. 
I remain, Sir, yours, &c. 


despising 


R.S. 





LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 


ena 


from the Black Dwarf in London, to the Yellow Bonze 
at Japan. 


ee 


AN ENGLISHMAN, 


—_ 


VALUE OF 





Thou wilt think this a strange title for a letter; and that 


[ «am deviating from my usually grave, and philosophical 


dissertations, for the sake of indulging in a jest! But in-| 
deed [Tam as serious as ever.’ I aim about to give thee a 


most important piece of intelligence; and to enable thee, if | 








Shall support them! These disputes are settled at what they 
call the Quarter Sessions, a court held quarterly, as the name 
implies, to determine to what parishes the free-born English. 
men belong; and so anxious are they, not to get them, but to 
get rid of them, that they will often spend twice as much as 
would support a family for life, to prove that the free-bor: 
Englishmen does not belong to them! Every thing here is dis- 
guised under different names. Slavery is called pauperism: 
and the slave, a pauper! But the English pauper is the worst 
of all slaves, for he has no owner, nor any one who will own 
him, if they can prevent it. Aud at the Quarter Sessions he 
stands trembling at the bar to learn to whom he is to be ad- 


judged. What a spectacle for an enlightened and civilized 
nation! <A tine fellow, six feet high, a wife, and family of 


children, all able, perhaps, and willing to labour, and nobody 
that can help it, will ave them! The African rises five or six 
degrees above this standard of value, and may plead his decided 
superiority over the free-born Englishman! 1 cannot perceive 
in What this class of unfortunate beings called paupers, are 
above the household slaves of Greece and Rome; They are 
considered as of less account, and treated less humanely. 

A slave merchant would get good bargains here from tue 
but then he must export his purchases, for here 


He 


but 


parish otlicers ; 
le could find no advantageous employment for them 
might even obtain a large premium for taking them away, 
then he must obtain an act of parliament, for the transportation 


thou wish to speculate in these valuable commodities, called bof his cargo, aud undertake that the parishes shall not again be 


that they are 


freeborn Englishmen to the best advantage. is a 
taken idea, that they are beyond all price 
Jewels of the first water, and only to be worn by such 


dignitaries as Castlereagh, the Emperor of corruption, 


Sidmouth, uot the prince of darkness, but the prince and pa- | "id of the burthen. 
| ° . . . 
Thou hast seen a slave | worth nothing at home, though no one will buy him even for 


tron of ‘all the Olivers in the land. 


maeket in the East, and seen the struggle between the pur ia farthing 


chasers as to who shall obtain the strong and fine lJiubed 
while the meanest and weakest of them all, 
I was for some time perplexed to tind 


slaves ; will 


fetch something. 
out where the English slave markets were held; and wan- 
dkred about in vain to discover them. Whea I enquired, I 


was answered indignantly, there were no such places. But 


this I knew to be false; for I saw innumerable crowds of 


slaves every where, and I judged correctly that there must 
be sume place of transfer, 

The people do well to conceal their markets; for they are by 
no means creditable to them even as slaves, 
they are not held publicly undex their proper titles, 1s that the 
slaves here are worth nothing— that they are too plentiful to 


where the dealers resorted. 


The reason why 


mis- 1 





|burthened with the paupers. ‘They will frequently spend forty 
or fifty pounds to prove the slaves do not belong to theia ; 


when they are compelled by the laws to take them against their 


ana 


anq | inclination. there is no doubt, but they will pay as much to get 


Now though a freeborn Englishman is 


yet something may be made of him, perhaps, in 
The name sounds well; and names are sometimes 


‘To advertise a group of fine, tall, well-iimbed 


Japan. 
important. 
tree-born English slaves, might attract the curiosity of the no- 
bles of the East, though the nobles here think them quite be- 
neath their notice. And thou mightest make a present of a 


few dozens to thy most gracious emperor; and I can assure thee 


fla great number of the poor things would stare, and wonder, 


and Le delighted at the condescension of his majesty to notice 
them, and to accept their services, as they do at home to see a 
gilt carriage roll aloug the streets, surrounded by a troop otf 
cavalry, and which they are told contains his Royal Highuess 


\the Prince Regent. 


And if the Emperor would pat them on the head, and order 
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them a dinner. They would be even more grateful, and go 
down upon their knees in the dirt, or supply the place of 
mules to his carriages, and drag him through the streets in 
triumph. There they would feel they were something, if not 
men. Here to pretend to be men, and to demand the rights | 
of men, is a capital offence, and calls for the vengeance of the 
jaws. They are told to labour, and when they can find labour, 
they get half-paid for it, and are only half-starved, When 
they can find no labour, they are called vagrants, passed to 
their respective parishes, an d treated in every respect as slaves, | 
whom their masters wish to dispose of, but cannot tell how. 
Where labour cannot obtain food, there 1s no freedom, 
there can be none. Secure of existence, the poorest would | 
assert their rights. Reader the means of obtaining existence, | 
| 

| 





doubtful, or precarious, and you create a host of slaves, or 

criminals. - All the dignity of the species is gone. Before hun- | 

ger flies all the virtues, but of these the first that flies is in- 

dependence. Poets may sing, and historians write ; but they 

cannot alter facts. The great mass of every population has 

been abject slaves; and it is only reason, that can break | 
theire hatis. 

Thy friend and well wisher, 
THE BLACK DWARF. | 
MR. SHERWIN. | 


This gentleman something resembles the face of a damaged | 
clock, the hands of which point right only once in twenty-four | 
hours, and that by chance. Having committed himself in| 
falsehood, he thinks it but little matters how deep he wades ; | 
nor indeed isit of much importance. [ do not propose a private | 
interview. as that would be to give him a further Opportunity | 
of coining future slanders. [ propose to mect him in company | 
that will ‘bind him to the trath: and as * Mr. CLARKE, the | 
father of the gentlemen who sent the tailuseripts,” aud Mr. { 
CARLILE are refcrred to by Mr. Sherwin as proots on Ins side, | tf 
THEY SHALL BE THE ARBITERs, if Mr. Sherwin pleases. 
» | 
' 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 
| 
{ 
i 





It was his busine ‘ss to have named the parties, and they are 
ouly now named to avoid further evasion, though the know- 
ledge of his slander would naturally lead asta, expect it, 

That he will evade this proposal by fresh falsehoods, as he 
did the last, by adding others, is more than probable: aud 
the cause of Mr. Sherwin’s malignity may then require a co-| 
lumo. In the mean time Mr. Sherwin mi y forego his fears of | 
being called into a court of law. He is not of suilicicnt iu- 
portance to be dealt with in that way. 

‘The point to be determined is wiich of two persons has 
spoken the truth, At present itis merely assertion and denial ; 
and without much vanity, | may supyose my assertion is of as 
much value as the assertion of Mr, Sherwin. It is only neces- 

sary to add, at present, that Mr. Cartisle never applic d to Me. | 
Staill, on the part of Mr. Sherwin; and that all which ts stated 
relative to Mr. Steillis also a fabric ation of Mr. Sherwin’s CON- | 
temptible malice, His statement that Mr. Clarke has received | 
a leiter from his son states that the manuscripts have been | 


handed over to Cho Rickman, he confesses he does not know | 


te be correct himself, Yet he lives within a few yards of Mr. 
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Clarke's house; and ought to have enquired, before he insert- 
edit; but truth and him have no fellowship, where the Editor 
of the Dwarf is concerned. 

‘The ingenuity of requesting those who are doubtful of his 
veracity, to call at the office where his register is published, is 
admirable, Credit’ was not given to Mr. Sherwin for wit 
enough to invite his friends to hear him tell hisown story. But 
he prefers preaching alone —it saves much controversy, and the 
parson generally convinces himself. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The reply to Sir C. Wolseley’s Letter to Sir F. Burdett, is by no 
means conclusive; and its evident atte inpt to pervert the fair 
meaning of the passages renders it unfit for publication. Sir 
Charles és not an antagonist to be encountered by B. F. 


The Clerkenwell Paper is too long; the locality of its contents 
would scarcely justify the employmont of the space it would 
require. 








NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 


— eee 


To the Editor of the Black Dwarf. 
** April 22, 1819. 
Sir, 

Tliere are in vour paper occasional eulogies npen 
|Buonaparte, which | aj prehe ‘nd you insert from a kind of edito- 
rial impartiality, rather than an approbation of their sentiments. 
'Where has libe rty found a greater enemy than in Napole On 
| Buonaparie? Her sacred cause m: iv at tines have been inci- 
i dently benefitted hy Ins exploits, but the inhancement of his 
own glory, (accorug to is vocabulary) was the sole object of 
his exertions. THis wonderful course, trom the mi itary schoo] 


ito the nuperial raree-shew, is marked by a reserved, sullen un- 


social concentration of all his energies to the further rance of his 
own selfish views. Philanthrophy ‘and patriotism never glowed 
in his breast. Moalitary renown and unholy ambition absorbed 
bis Whele soul Let us m ot, throuch horror at the conduct of 
the  ruffians crowned * sad uncrowned, that compose old 
courts, prostrate our understandings in blind admiration at the 
dazzling career of an Obscure man, who has put, by the usual 
means of bioodshed and tyranny, the bit of metal called 
crown upon his own bead. 

r erhaps no man, 1a the page of history, has more to answer 
for than Buonaparte. Tlad be been the soldier of liberty, he 
would aged taught the European powers how to govern ‘ent 
dethrone superstiiton permanently.  Tlaving reached his high 
station by: so early an age, he might huve reigned so long, that 
the venerat.on of vipers, who received their birth enler the 
old regime, might have gone to the tomb with their prejudices 


and evil dispositions ; hut emulating the old despotisins in their 


deadly passion for dominion, the fortune of war hurled) him 
from that emin enee of which he was unworthy. Porth came 
the Bourbon, with his legitiniaey and b: yrrowed bayonets, to 
assume and re-join the broken sceptre of his ancestors. Even 
after having been expelled from France but) one-and-twent: 

years, the Bourbou cannot put things in statue quo. Had Bo- 





* So called by that light of the worid, Thomas Paine. 
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naparte behaved as he ought, been contented with the Consul- 
ship, created no silly titles to make men of talents vain, and 
confirmed that only rational form of government, Republican- 
ism, for even twenty years more, I venture humbly to assert, 
that the Bourbons, with their candlesticks, would never have 
re-entered France. 

Notwithstanding all the bustle that is made by the ‘ Gen- 
tlemen opposite” and others, respecting his ill-treatment, I 
cannot help thinking that ‘‘ General Buonaparte’’ deserves ali 
the annoyance he may meet with. What are his sufferings, 
compared with those, he has been concerned in inflicting in his 
civil govermnent ; and when, as J. D. N. says * 


Foremost on the field of battle, | 
- . . Ps % * 


Italia’s sons have seen him 
Scatter death and spread dismay. 


However to do justice to N. B. I am of opinion, he should 
have all the European kings and courtiers for his companions. 
Hiis hands are not more stained with blood, nor his life more to 
be repented of than theirs. Had he heen a Washington, 
France might have been an America. The influence, which 
a flourishing republic in the centre of Europe might have, it is 
delightful to speculate upon. 

I beg your indulgence for this trespass upon your time, and 
considering the importance of your exertions, I hope I may be 
allowed to borrrow J. D. N.’s benediction upon Bonaparte, in 
taking leave of you. 

May protecting heaven bless thee, 
May’st thou long and happy live. 


Yours very respectfully, 
DEPTFORDIENSIS. 





BOROUGH REFORM, 





SIR, 

IT beg to hand you the bill now before Parlia- 
ment to “extend the qualitication oath to votes at those places 
where the law did not extend to.” 

Any ideas of yours on the subject must be beneiicial to the 
public mind. 

I have attentively perused it, and must confess it does not go 
far enough in my opinion. Something like the value of the pro- 
perty voted for ought to be introduced, to counteract the effect 
of the pernicious system pursued in rotten boroughs, where the 
patron by purchasing or illegally reducing the number of the 
constituents, gets the majority of freeholds in his own hands, 
jets the property on leases from one thousand to ten thousand 
years, at 2 or 3 barley corms per annum, as at Petersheld ; 
retains the fee simple, which he makes over to some tools equally 
base with himself, and who obey his orders at each election. 

But this bill, even in its present shape, I have it from high 
authority is objected to by the many of the worthies at the 
honourable hospital for incurables, as you have aptly called 
them. 

Let them regret the bill, and the country will judge of their 
feeling of any thing like consistency or propriety. 


A. B. 








* See Dwarf of the 2ist of April, 
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AN ADDRESS TO THE SCOTCH MEMBERS OF PARLIA. 


John oGroals s 


Take heed, ye norland eheilds, wha tent 

Our bits o’ rights in Parliament ; 

Nor e’er forget by whom you're sent, 
Their wants and wishes; 

May they be aye your aim and bent, 
Fore “ loaves and fishes :” 

I warn you weel, stick close the-gither ; 

Be every man another’s brither, 

And turn your hands fo one anither, 
When at a pinch; 

O'er whelming in acaldrife swither, 
The Treas’ry bench. 

For Burgh reform ye maun contend ; 

Our giesent kegs we send to mend, 

And Scotland cries frae end to end, 
With a her might, 

Aad weell ye wotshe winna bend 
Without her right. 

We want reform in Kirk and state, 

Get crous!y up, ilk in his seat, 

And speak vour minds, and be not bleate, 
You’ve nought to fear! 

Tlicre’s some among you Kens the gate, 
To mak thens hear, 

Your henors xen the whisk’ys dear, 

With taxes heavier every year; 

je kind enough some night to speer, 
(Since we're at peace.) 

When that on salt, and working gear, 
Is like to cease. 

The Times are hard, we often think : 


Our stoups are tune, and nought to drink ; 


Our pouches ne’er wi siller chink, 
It gangs sae fast ; 

Reform abuses !—or we sink ! 
We canna last! 


24th April, 1819. 





10 THE EDITOR OF THE BLACK DWARF, 


SONNET. 
Go view the gloomy dungeons of despair, 


Thou man of wealth—and see the wretched state. 


In which a fellow mortal meets his fate, 


When doom’d the hand of tyranny to bear. 
Go hie thee to the sleepless couch of care, 


And see, what poverty and want create, 


In those sad miserable dwellings—where— 


Oppression crushes the unfortunate: - 


Ah! why this strange reverse—this varied lot, 
Of Men—how many thousands that remain 


In pining anguish by the rich forgot; 


O England—England, when wilt thou regain 


Thy wonted affluence, and be the spot, 


Where subjects have not reason to complain. 


Derby, April 5th, 1819. 


Sir,—I send you the following lines, hoping you will allow 
them an early insertivn ia your Publication. 
Your's respectfully, 

JUVENIS. 


Juvenis 
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